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Prescription Diets 


The following diets have been formulated for use in small animal practice. 
They are issued only to Veterinary Practitioners and to Scientific Institutions. 


DIET NO. 1: High Protein Diet 
DIET NO. 2: Carotene Milk Fat Diet 
DIET NO. 3: Slimming Diet 
Details and information relating to clinical and other applications will gladly be forwarded. 


THE VETERINARY DIVISION OF BOB MARTIN LTD 
SOUTHPORT LANCS 























Our ORIGINAL 


CHLORAMPHENICOL 
AEROSOL 


has proved its efficiency 


It ensures a quick and deep penetration of the 
minute particles, and it is clean and easy to use. 
The inclusion of gentian violet acts as a marker. 

Each unit of CHLORAMPHENICOL 
AEROSOL 10% contains sufficient material 
for 40 to 50 feet. 


Available in cases of: 
6 x 114 gramme units and 
12 x 114 gramme units 


SOMERSET PHARMACEUTICALS LTD 
WELLINGTON SOMERSET - Phone : Wellington Som. 2244 
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The Free Amino-acids Occurring in the Blood and 
Urine of the Bitch 


BY 


D. M. WALKER 
Roya! Veterinary College, London 


SUMMARY .—The free amino-acids occurring in 
the blood celis and plasma and in the urine of preg- 
nant and non-pregnant bitches have been detected 
using the technique of paper partition chromato- 
graphy. No differences were observed which could 
be attributed to pregnancy. 


ANY attempts have been made to diagnose 

early pregnancy in the bitch. Cowie (1948) 

reviewed the various tests and has shown the 
difficulty of finding an accurate method for the 
bitch. As part of a study of pregnancy diagnosis 
methods (Harrop, 1958) the blood amino-acids and 
urinary excretion of amino-acids have been 
examined in the non-pregnant and the pregnant 
bitch. The literature on this subject is sparse but 
Doggart, McCredie and Welbourn (1958) give a 
clear picture of urinary amino-acids in the normal 
bitch and in those with experimentally induced 
conditions affecting the liver. These authors suggest 
that amino-acid excretion is altered during preg- 
nancy; this change, however, is not apparent until 
the Sth week of pregnancy, by which time palpation 
tests show a reasonable degree of accuracy in the 
hands of an experienced person (Cowie, 1948). 
Datta and Harris (1951 and 1953) and Dent and 
Schilling (1949) reported on the general chromato- 
graphic picture in the urine of normal dogs and 
compared the excretion pattern with that of other 
species. These workers agree that the main amino- 
acids occurring in urine are taurine, glutamine (or 
glutamic acid) and methylhistidine; other amino- 
acids occur in varying concentrations. Doggart ¢r al. 
(1958) have demonstrated that a daily variation 
exists in the excretion pattern. There appears to be 
no information on the free amino-acid pattern in the 


blood of the dog, apart from a paper by Flock, 
Mann and Bollman (1951) showing the change in 
free amino-acids in plasma and muscle following 
total removal of the liver. 


Experimental 

The methods used for the deproteinisation of the 
plasma and cells and the methods of chromato- 
graphy have been described (Walker, 1952). Blood 
was collected from the cephalic vein and heparin 
was present in the receiving vessel to prevent clotting. 
Samples of blood were obtained from pregnant 
bitches at varying stages throughout pregnancy, and 
the Greyhound was the breed most commonly used. 
Urine samples were also obtained throughout 
pregnancy and compared with the pattern obtained 
from non-pregnant bitches. The quantity of urine 
placed on the chromatograms (Datta, Dent & 
Harris, 1950) was equivalent to 500 ug nitrogen as 
determined by micro-Kjeldahl estimation. 

The equivalent of 500 «l of plasma and of cells 
was used in the blood analyses. The ninhydrin 
spots were identified by reference to a “map of 
spots ” (Dent, 1948). . 

Results 

Table I indicates the amino-acids rresent in the 
plasma and cells of the pregnant and non-pregnant 
bitch. The ethanol extracts were oxidised according 
to the method of Dent (1948) but there was little 


change in the general pattern and methionine 
sulphone was not detected. Bloods were taken 


from bitches at all stages of pregnancy but there 
was no difference in the pattern of amino-acids 
throughout the period nor any consistent difference 
from that of the non-pregnant bitch. 
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TABLE I 
FREE AMINO-ACIDS IN AN ETHANOL EXTRACT OF PREGNANT AND 
NON-PREGNANT BLOOD CELLS AND BLOOD PLASMA 








Cells Plasma 





Non- Non- 
pregnant Pregnant pregnant Pregnant 





Glycine “ +++ +++ +++ +++ 
a-alanine ... ~ +++ +++ +++ +++ 
Serine _~ ons ++ ++ +-+ ++ 
Threonine seit f+ +- ++ 

Valine iat = +++ +++ ++ +++ 
Leucines _ + 
Phenylalanine... +++ ++- 
Tyrosine ... “ ++ 
Proline 
Aspartic acid 
Glutamic ,, ine ++ + + + + 
Histidine . -t -L 
Arginine ... we + 
Lysine 
B-alanine ... a se 7° 7 ” 
a-aminobutyric acid 

> a ” 

Taurine... nie + + 
Cysteic acid L +e aad - 
Glutamine... 
Glutathione 
Ethanolamine 








after oxidation 


* = after hydrolysis of ethanol extract ; ** 
t, small : 


of ethanol extract ; +--+, dense ; +-++-, medium ; 
?, trace ; . none. 


TABLE II 


Free AMINO-ACIDS DETECTED IN THE URINE OF PREGNANT 
AND NON-PREGNANT BITCHES 








Non-pregnant Pregnant 

Glycine 
a-alanine 
Serine 
Threonine ... 
Aspartic acid 
Glutamic ,, 
Histidine 
Arginine 
Lysine ve 
y-aminobutyric acid 
Taurine a ane sles 
Unknown—above right of taurine 
Cysteic acid 
Glutamine ... a ane 
Methylhistidine ... <= = 
Unknown — bottom right - hand 

corner me ‘aa = 
Valine 
Leucines 








+--+, dense and common ; -, medium and common ; 
+, small and common; ?, trace occasionally ; —, none. 
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Table II gives an overall picture of the amino- 
acids detected in the whole range of urines examined. 
Not all the amino-acids shown in this table were 
detected in each urine of the pregnant or non- 
pregnant bitch and the concentrations of individual 
amino-acids varied considerably relative to others 
in any one sample of urine. 

Discussion 

The amino-acid patterns in blood cells and plasma 
and in the urine of the pregnant and non-pregnant 
bitch disclose no clear-cut differences attributable 
to pregnancy. 

The presence of histidine in the blood and urine 
was confirmed by the Pauly diazo reagent on one- 
dimensional chromatograms, since it was not easy 
to identify histidine on the small two-dimensional 
chromatograms of Datta ef al. (1950). It was at first 
thought that the presence or absence of histidine in 
urine might form the basis of a pregnancy diagnosis 
test as suggested from work with other mammals 
(Cowie, 1948). This hypothesis has not been 
supported by the tests carried out in the present 
work, since small amounts of histidine were detected 
in the urine of both pregnant and non-pregnant 
bitches. 

The amino-acid identified as y-aminobutyric acid 
in urine is probably the same one as that which 
Doggart ef al. (1958) have called 8-amino-isobutyric 
acid following the identification by Dent and Walshe 
(1954) of this material in samples of human urine. 
It was not possible to be certain of the correct 
identification without isolation by ion-exchange 
chromatography, and this was not undertaken. 


Acknowledgments.—My thanks are due to Mr. 
A. E. Harrop for his interest in this work and for 
obtaining samples of blood and urine from non- 
pregnant bitches; also to Messrs. S. L. Hignett and 
J. Scarnell of the Wellcome Veterinary Research 
Station, Frant; Mr. James K. Bateman of the Grey- 
hound Racing Association, and Mr. S. J. Hodgman 
of the Canine Research Station, Animal Health 
Trust, Kennett, for supplying samples of blood and 
urine from pregnant bitches under their care. 
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A Field Trial of Prophylactic Drugs Against 


Trypanosomiasis in Zebu Cattle 


JOHN ROBSON 


Veterinary Research Laboratory, Mpwapwa, 
Tanganyika 


SUMMARY .—Immature Zebu bullocks treated 
with a single dose of prothidium and ethidium 
suraminate were compared with similar cattle treated 
with antrycide prosalt repeated at 2-monthly inter- 
vals, in an area of very light tsetse density. The 
mean monthly apparent density of G. morsitans, over 
a period of 14 months prior to and including some 
of the time the cattle were exposed, was 1.47. 

Prothidium at a dosage of 2 mg. per kg. appeared, 
under these conditions, to be the best prophylactic 
drug of those used because, while ethidium suramin- 
ate at 5 mg., 10 mg., and 15 mg. per kg. gave almost 
equal protection, the local reactions caused by it 
were very severe. 

Antrycide prosalt given at 2-monthly intervals 
protccted the cattle completely. 

Local reactions occurred in all treated animals, 
but were most severe in the ethidium suraminate 
groups. 

Of the controls, which were introduced at intervals 
throughout the experiment, 41.4 per cent. became 
infected. . 


Introduction 
HE object of the trial was to test out, under 
field conditions, two new prophylactic drugs in 
an area of light tsetse density. 

Single injections of the drugs were compared with 
a standard, antrycide prosalt, injected at 2-monthly 
intervals. 

Prothidium was one of the drugs used. This drug 
was described by Watkins and Woolfe (1956) and 
tested in an area of very heavy tsetse density by 
Robson and Cawdery (1958), who found it to be a 
very effective prophylactic drug. The other was the 
suraminate of ethidium, whose action against try- 
panosomiasis was described by Williamson and 
Desowitz (1956) and also tested by Robson and 
Cawdery (1958) in heavy fly density. 


Materials and Methods 

(a) Cattle 

Immature Zebu bullocks belonging to a Tangan- 
yika Veterinary Department ranch were used. They 
were held in an area where the incidence of trypano- 
somiasis was negligible for a period of 3 weeks before 
inoculation, thick blood smears being taken on 10 
occasions during this period. The weights of the 
cattle were estimated just before the injections were 


carried out and the mean weight was 155 lb., varying 
from 106 th. to 220 Ib. 

After the cattle were moved into tsetse country, 
thick blood smears were taken on 3 consecutive days 
each week from every animal, and were examined 
after being stained by Giemsa stain. 

All the cattle were kept at night in a thorn 
enclosure and grazed as one herd. 


(b) Locality 

The site of the trial was on the Mkata Ranch of 
the Veterinary Department near Morogoro in the 
Eastern Province of Tanganyika. 

The exposure area was south of the mile-wide 
barrier-clearing surrounding the wet season retreat 
area (E.A.T.T.R.R.O., 1953, 1954, 1955), bounded 
on the north by the south-west extremity of the 
barrier clearing, and on the west by the Mkata river. 


(c) Tsetse 

The tsetse present in greatest density was Glossina 
morsitans, but G. brevipalpis, G. austeni. and G. 
pallidipes were also present. 


(d) Drugs 

Prothidium* was prepared as a 4 per cent. solution 
in boiling water. 

Ethidium suramirfate was prepared by mixing 
aqueous solutions of ethidium bromide* and suramin 
BP? in the theoretical proportion of 6 molecules of 
ethidium to one molecule of suramin (Williamson 
& Desowitz, 1956). The suramin used later proved 
to contain some 20 per cent. moisture, so the suspen- 
sion of the suraminate contained some 20 per cent. 
uncombined ethidium. The suspension was made 
up to contain 50 mg. ethidium in 1.0 ml. suspension. 
Antrvcide prosaltt was prepared by the manufac- 
turer’s recommended method. 

All inoculations were given subcutaneously into 
the dewlap just anterior to the sternum. 


(e) Design 
The cattle were numbered with neck-chains and 
randomised into groups as shown in Table I. 





* Boots Pure Drug Co. Ltd. 
* Imperial Chemical (Pharmaceuticals) Ltd. 
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TABLE I 

SHOWING DESIGN OF TRIAI 
Dosage 
Drug rate Number of animals 

mg. per kg. in group 
Prothidium 2 20 
Ethidium 5 40 
Suraminate 10 20 

15 20 

Antrycide prosalt 11-7 20 
Initial controls = -- 5 








The cattle, with the exception of the controls, were 
all inoculated on January 22nd, 1957, and from the 
following day (Day 1) all grazed in the exposure area. 

Additional control groups were added on Days 
40, 59, 120, 151, and 181, and these were mixed with 
the main herd. 

On Days 59, 120, 181, and 244 the animals in 
the antrycide prosalt group were re-inoculated with 
antrycide prosalt at 11.7 mg. per kg. 


Results 


Only Trypanosoma congolense and T. vivax were 
diagnosed in the treated groups or the controls. The 
results of each treated group and of the controls are 
considered separately. Table II shows the time dis- 
tribution of “ break-throughs ” for all treated groups. 


(a) Prothidium. 2 mg. per kg. (20 animals) 

Only 3 animals became infected in this group, the 
first on Day 216 and the last on Day 258. Sixteen 
animals were uninfected at the end of the experiment, 
Day 261. 

One animal was killed by a lion (Day 82) and was 
negative up to the time of its death. There was no 
evidence of toxicity caused by the drug. 


(b) Ethidium Suraminate 
(i) 5 mg. per kg. (40 animals) 

Thirteen animals out of 40 became infected during 
the experiment, which lasted for 261 days. The first 
“break-through” occurred on Day 140 and the 
thirteenth on Day 258. 

No deaths and no signs of toxicity occurred in this 
group. 


(ii) 1 mg. per kg. (20 animals) 

Eight animals became infected, the first on Day 
149 and the last on Day 252; 10 animals remained 
uninfected at the end of the experiment, Day 261. 

Two animals died: one from snake bite and the 
other was killed by a lion. Both were negative until 
death. No toxicity was noted. 
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(iii) 15 mg. per kg. (20 animals) 

Four animals “ broke through,” the first on Day 
160 and the last on Day 231. One animal which 
“broke through” died 15 days after showing the 
first positive slide. No sign of toxicity was noted 
on post-mortem examination, and the animal 
appeared to have died from acute trypanosomiasis. 
Both T. vivex and T. congolense were seen in smears 
from the animal. 


(c) Antrycide Prosalt. 11.7 mg. per kg. (repeated 
at 2-monthly intervals) (20 animals) 
No animal in this group became infected during 
the experiment, which lasted for 261 days, and no 
deaths occurred. 


Local Reactions 


Local reactions occurred in all treated animals, 
being most severe in the group treated with ethidium 
suraminate at 15 mg. per kg. In all groups treated 
with ethidium suraminate, erosion and sloughing over 
the site of inoculation took place in some animals. 
In the group treated with 5 mg. per kg. this occurred 
in 10 out of 40 animals (25 per cent.), in the 10 mg. 
per kg. group in 7 out of 20 animals (35 per cent.), 
and in the 15 mg. per kg. group in 9 out of 20 
animals (45 per cent.). The course of the reaction 
was similar to that described by Robson and 
Cawdery (1958). 

Only slight reactions occurred in the groups treated 
with prothidium and antrycide prosalt. 


Control Groups 


Five untreated animals were exposed to tsetse on 
Day 1 and at intervals thereafter further untreated 
animals were introduced as controls. Table III 
shows the results of exposure of these controls to 
tsetse. 

Only 41.4 per cent. of these animals became 
positive throughout the course of the experiment 
which lasted for 261 days. Five animals were 
allowed to die, the earliest death being 23 days 
after showing the first positive smear. The mean 
period from first positive slide to death for these 5 
animals was 59.2 days. 

Three animals in the original control group never 
became infected during the experiment. 

The earliest positive slide from the control cattle 
was obtained after 13 days’ exposure to tsetse. This 
anima! belonged to the group introduced on Day 40. 


Tsetse 


The apparent density of non-teneral male G. 
morsitans, occurring on the edge of the bush in which 
the animals were subjected to tsetse, had been 
measured from December, 1955, to February, 1957, 
and there was found to be a mean apparent density 
of 1.47 for the whole period (Southon, 1957). In 
1954-5 outstandingly high apparent densities of G. 
brevipalpis were discovered immediately south of 
the barrier (E.A.T.T.R.R.O., 1955) in the area where 
the cattle were grazed. G. austeni and G. pallidipes 
were also present in small numbers. 
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TABLE 


SHOWING THE TIME DISTRIBUTION OF ‘* BREAK-THROUGHS ” 
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AND DEATHS IN TREATED GROUPS 








Number of 











Number of 
negatives 


























Dosage animals in Number of Period in days to first ; 
Drug rate group at * break- positive slide at end of Period in days to 
mg. per kg. entry throughs ” experiment deat 
Prothidium 2 #42 3 «216, 229, 258 16 82 (killed by lion) 
Ethidium 5s 40 13 140, 188, 204, 209, 210, 211, 216, 27 me 
216, 229, 251, 251, 252, 258 
Suraminate 10 —«<Os—*~<CSs«SBSSSs«*, 140, 189, 210, 211, 229, 251, 10 39 (snake bite) 
252 82 (killed by lion) 
Is = 20—é<“‘is~‘ité«‘:*CS*«SNO, 203, 204, 231 15 217 
Antrycide prosalt 11°7 20 20 
(repeated) 
TABLE Ill 


SHOWING THE RESULT OF EXPOSURE OF UNTREATED ANIMALS TO TSETSE 








No. of days 




















Number of Number of Period in Number of Number of days uninfected 
Day of entry animals animals days to first animals _ from first animals 
into fly in group becoming positive slide allowed to die positive slide remained 
infected to death negative 
ce i .; * 46, 63 2  ©-23,62 261 
40 5 3 13, 29, 58 2 28, 93 221 
59 5 2 54, 74 1 90 202 
120 5 2 55, 76 — — 141 
151 5 1 66 — — 110 
181 4 2 63, 78 — — 80 
Totals and means 29 12 56-25 5 59:2 167-9 
(41-4%) 
Discussion reported previously, under very heavy fly challenge 


This trial was carried out in an area of light fly 
density as opposed to the trial described by Robson 
and Cawdery (1958), in which a very heavy fly chal- 
lenge was recorded. It appears from the results 
obtained in this trial that prothidium protected cattle 
for a much longer period than it does in very heavy 
tsetse (Robson & Cawdery, 1958). 

Ethidium suraminate appears to protect for a fairly 
long period but from the results obtained in this 
experiment, it seems that by doubling or trebling the 
dosage rate no advantage is gained—rather the 
reverse, as the local reactions are much more severe 
in the high dosage groups. Even used at 5 mg. per 
kg. the local reactions are sufficiently severe to make 
its use as a field prophylactic impracticable until 
methods of manufacture of the suraminate are such 
that little or no local reactions follow subcutaneous 
injection. 

In this trial antrycide prosalt administered every 
two months protected cattle completely for the period 
of observation. 

Only 12 out of 29 (41.4 per cent.) of the control 
animals became infected during the trial (261 days) 
and of these 12, 5 were allowed to die. In the trial 


(Robson & Cawdery, 1958), 100 per cent. of the 
controls became infected within 69 days. 
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A Case of Unilateral Facial Paralysis 
g in a Goat 


BY 
F. R. BELL 


Royal Veterinary College, London 


SUMMARY.—A_ case of unilateral, — facial 
(seventh) nerve parclysis is described in a goat. The 
siens ¢xhibited were similar to those described in 
other species. Recovery was rapid and spontaneous. 


HIS case is described because of the rarity of 

this condition in the goat and because of its 

interest to comparative neurologists since the 
signs displayed are similar to those shown by other 
species afflicted with this condition. 


History 

The animal, a 4-month-old male goat, fell from 
shoulder height, twisting in the fall so that the left 
side of the head struck a cement floor. Examination 
2 hours later showed the signs of unilateral para- 
lysis of the muscles of the left face due to some 
lesion of the seventh (facial) cranial nerve on that 
side. 

The left ear was “dropped” and it did not 
respond to aural stimuli as did the opposite normal 
ear. The left side of the mouth remained open so 
that the tongue was allowed to protrude somewhat 
from that side (see Fig. 1). The unbalance between 
the flaccid paralysis of the orbicularis oris muscle 
on the left side and the normal side pulled the 
mouth round slightly to the right side. The 





Fic. 1. Shows signs of lesion of left seventh (facial) nerve. 


orbicularis oculi on the left side also showed flaccid 
paralysis resulting in ptosis of the lower lid, the 
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general effect being that the aperture of the eye was 
much wider than that of the normal eye. The left 
conjunctiva was congested. A corneal reflex could 
not be provoked on the left side although a brisk 
reflex occurred on the unaffected side. 

The animal was able to prehend food fairly 
normally but because of the flaccid paralysis of the 
left buccinator muscle, food was retained in the left 
cheek. The animal could ruminate, remastication 
occurring on both sides of the mouth but part of the 
regurgitated food mass was held in the cheek pouch 
formed by the paralysed buccinator. Ruminal 
liquor drooled from the left side of the mouth stain- 
ing the hair at the canthus of the lips. 

No signs of pain were apparent even on palpation 
of the paroiid gland region on the left side or on 
manipulation of the mandible. There were no signs 
of bone fracture. 

On the following day the animal had made a most 
noticeable recovery and two days later the orbicu- 
laris oris and orbicularis oculi muscles showed 
normal tone and movement (see Fig. 2). The ear 
muscles required longer to return to normal function 
but were fully recovered 14 days after the accident. 





Fic. 2.—Shows degree of recovery two days later. 


Discussion 

The general diagnosis of a lesion of the facial 
nerve was easy because of the wide distribution of 
the components of the nerve and because the opposite 
unaffected side provided a perfect contre! fo: com- 
parison. Precise localisation of the lesion in the 
course of the facial nerve was more difficult and 
once again serves to emphasise the difficulties 
encountered by the veterinary clinician in arriving 
at an absolutely definite diagnosis. In diagnosis of 
facial paralysis in the human subject the physician 
is aided by the ability of his patient to “ screw” up 

(Concluded at foot of col. 1 overleaf) 
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The Australian Scene 


PROFESSOR JOHN FRANCIS 
University of Queensland, Brisbane 


S the official correspondent of THE VETERINARY 

RECORD in Australia, it is my pleasant duty to 

give some account of the profession in this 
country. One of the great needs is for more man- 
power, and as there is a general desire that this 
should come mainly from Great Britain, it may be 
of value if I give some impressions of life in 
Australia, as well as dealing with strictly professional 
matters. 

In England the tendency is to think of Australia as 
one country, but it must be remembered that the 
States existed before the Commonwealth: each still 
has its own legislature, and the powers of the 
Commonwealth Government are limited by the 
Constitution. However, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment now controls the main sources of revenue and 
is thus gaining power in relation to the States, in the 
same way that in England Parliament gained power 
over the King by control of the purse. 

Before leaving England | was told by many people 
that I should inevitably suffer from mental and 
scientific isolation in Australia. This is quite untrue. 
In Brisbane itself there are colleagues on the staff 
of the veterinary school and other University depart- 
ments; the field and laboratory staff of the 
Department of Agriculture and Stock; and the staff 
of the Veterinary Parasitology Laboratory and other 
C.S.I.R.O. laboratories. The staff of the Queens- 
land Institute of Medical Research, under the 
direction of Dr. I. MacKerras, maintains a wide 
interest in biological affairs. He has broadly adopted 
the approach to the study of disease used 
by Gilruth, who was the first Chief of the Animal 
Health Division of C.S.L.R. and the doyen of 
veterinarian pathologists in Australia. Then there is 
the laboratory staff of the Health Department, and 
of special interest to me the “ Chest Clinic,” with 








A Case of Unilateral Facial Paralysis in a Goat—Concluded. 


the face on command, to assess salivary secretion, 
and to test for loss of taste sense (ageusia) or a 
deficiency in taste (hypogeusia). Testing for these 
signs of facial nerve deficits cannot be applied 
directly in the domesticated animals. 

It is likely that in this case the lesion was due to 
contusion of the facial nerve where it leaves the 
facial canal at the stylo-mastoid foramen or where 
it is associated with the parotid gland and the verti- 
cal ramus of the mandible. 

The effect on the lips when the facial nerve is 
paralysed adds support to the view expressed by 
Bell and Lawn (1956) that the interconnexion of 
the facial motoneurone and the cerebral cortex is 
most important for the skilled and fine movement 
of the lips in the goat. 

Reference 
Bett, F. R., & Lawn, A. M. (1956). J. Physiol. 133. 
159-66. 


occasional visits from Sir Harry Wunderly who so 
ably organised the Commonwealth campaign against 
human tuberculosis. Because of the relatively small 
size of the Brisbane community (543,000) one tends 
to know more workers in other laboratories, and 
have many more friends than in a large English town. 

In addition, the annual meetings of the Australian 
Veterinary Association and the Australian and New 
Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science 
take one to other capital cities. Sydney and 
Melbourne are three to four times larger than 
Brisbane, and Perth (376,000) is an elegant city on 
the banks of the Swan River. The distances are now 
of little importance (if one’s fares are paid) as a 
flight in a Vickers Viscount from Brisbane to Sydney 
(600 miles) is less tiring than the train journey from 
London to Manchester. 

Canberra is a city largely of civil servants, but 
there can be no doubt that the Australian National 
University, established after the war, has already 
achieved a very high standard of quality in staff, 
buildings and equipment. It is entirely for post- 
graduate training and research. 

Contrary to common overseas belief, Australia ts 
a country of large cities. Out of a total population 
of 9,747,471, some 54 per cent. live in the capital 
cities. The coastal strip from Melbourne round to 
Sydney. Brisbane and Cairns in the north supports 
most of the remaining population, but much of the 
country even on this strip is quite undeveloped. 

The lack of population in parts of Australia is 
often regarded as a reproach but these areas have 
remained virtually unpopulated for the same reasons 
that have caused the Sahara Desert to remain un- 
populated. It was shown in the Payne Fletcher 
Report of 1937 that for the first 26 years of Common- 
wealth administration, £15 million was spent on the 
Northern Territory. During that period the popu- 
lation increased by only 2,144 people and the value of 
production expanded. only very slightly. The great 
pastoral areas lie between this central desert and the 
coast, and still provide most of Australia’s wealth. 
In 1957 wool represented 49 per cent. of Australia’s 
exports, and beef 3.6 per cent. 

The C.S.1.R.O. research station at Gilruth Plains 
is some 40,000 acres in extent and carries about 
6.000 sheep. Like much of Australia, it is very flat. 
There is a large clay plain in the centre with tufty 
Mitchell grass: a quick glance at the horizon might 
take one back to the Cambridgeshire fens, but the 
whole economy of the place depends on artesian 
water which is distributed about the property in 
open “ bore drains ” to provide drinking water for 
stock. I really felt that I was in Australia 
when I saw the spinifex through which Kipling’s old 
man kangaroo hopped. At a later stage we chased 
kangaroos, and emus, on horseback. 

On Bulloo Downs, a station of 4,000 square miles 
carrying some 10,000 cattle, I visited a mustering 
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camp. On arrival the men were extremely 
reserved and suspicious but after half an hour’s care- 
ful conversation we were on better terms and arranged 
to come back and help muster after visiting the 
homestead. This was a terrible journey over pot- 
holed roads and we did not get back until after dark. 
We were up before daylight and after breakfast I 
was loaned a “ quiet horse ” and we mustered some 
200 cattle in the broncho yard—a square surrounded 
by a wire fence. We castrated and branded some 60 
calves and removed ingrowing horns from 4 cows. 
This was done by the simple procedure of putting a 
heavy stick through the curved horn and giving a 
good pul] using the top of the skull as a fulcrum. 
| was assured that although this was crude it was 
better than a horn growing into the eye which is 
doubtless true. After all, 100 years ago legs were 
being amputated without benefit of anaesthetic, 

The cattle were caught from a horse by a plaited 
raw-hide lassoo and dragged to a post where they 
were thrown and restrained by “ muscle power.” 
This was easy enough with calves but not so simple 
with cows or half-grown bulls. The broncho horse 
has a hard life although he has a collar as well as a 
saddle to assist in pulling. On all the main stations 
there are, of course, permanent stock-yards and 
facilities for handling cattle: this reduces excitement 
but increases efficiency. 


Development 

One early gains the impression that Australia 
is experiencing a period of rapid expansion in 
industry, mining and agriculture. The first settlers 
in Queensland as in other states, naturally depastured 
their flocks on what was, in relation to the stock 
available, abundant natural pasture. The utilisation 
of natura] grasses and shrubs still provides the basis 
of the grazing industry and more and more capital 
is being spent on watering facilities and subdivision 
so that natural pastures can be more efficiently used. 

Since the earliest times, however, various pioneers 
have attempted to introduce improved grasses and 
crop plants. With the higher prices of beef cattle 
during and after the war, there has been a much 
greater effort to develop improved pastures and con- 
serve silage, which appears to form the best drought 
reserve. This together with Government assistance 
for conserving water supplies on the farms, should 
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do much to increase and level out production which 
is limited by the dry winter period and irregular 
droughts. 

The Merino sheep have been extensively modified 
to suit Australian conditions and there have un- 
doubtedly been infusions of British blood, perhaps 
the Lincoln long-wool. There are now types of 
Merino sheep recognised as suitable for various 
environments in Australia, but the position is quite 
different with beef cattle. So far they consist almost 
entirely of the British breeds, chiefly Shorthorns and 
Herefords, British standards have been followed and 
there has been little attempt to select animals 
particularly suitable to the environment. Some 
zebu-cross cattle have. however, been imported since 
the earliest days of colonisation. There is increasing 
evidence of the value of zebu-cross cattle, and the 
Santa Gertrudis introduced a few years ago are in 
great demand in Queensland. 

The above account may give the impression that 
agriculture is rather primitive; but as the result of 
research, outstanding advances have been made in 
overcoming infectious diseases and_ nutritional 
deficiencies of plants and livestock. 

This reference to the pastoral industries supports 
the view expressed by Sir Ian Clunies Ross in his 
Memorial Lectures on J. H. Gilruth delivered to the 
University of Queensland. He stated, “ In the terms 
of the results achieved in the past and the possibilities 
that lie ahead, there are still in Australia, and not 
least in Queensland, too few workers in the field of 
plant and animal science, steady though the im- 
provement has been in recent years. Here is a 
fascinating and challenging field for the brightest 
young scientists that the country can produce; the 
challenge which it is in their hands to subdue; the 
prospect that they can make a contribution to ihe 
well-being of the Commonwealth greater by far for 
decades to come than can be expected from nuclear 
physics, glamorous though that field of endeavour 
may be.” 

The Profession in Australia 

Development up to about 1940 was admirably 
described by Edwards (Vet. Rec. 57. 652) and his 
general picture is still correct. The human and 
animal population of the various States is shown in 
the Table, together with the number of veterinarians 
in each state. This number appears to be more closely 


























TABLE 
HUMAN AND ANIMAL POoPULATIONS* AND NUMBER OF VETERINARIANS IN AUSTRALIA, 1957 

. Australian 
New South Victoria Queensland South West Tasmania Northern Capital Total 

Wales Australia Australia Territory Territory 
Human population ... 3,660 2,701 1,401 886 700 341 19 39 9,747 
Sheep ra 67,670 25,831 —-23,190 14,984 14,887 2,943 30 2~=~—«267/~—Ss«*2149,802 
Dairy cattle ... 1,334 1,721 1,375 265 224 196 — 3 5,118 
Beef cattle 2,577 1,044 6,087 356 733 158 1,176 & 12,139 
Pigs 387 258 395 92 140 52 l 1,325 
Horses 235 108 255 41 45 14 38 l 737 

Number veterinarians 285 147 128 44 29 oo 26 oe a 7 oe ae 7 i. 673 r 








* The human and animal populations are given in thousands : figures for veterinarians give the actual numbers taken from 


the 1958 Conference Programme. 


This excludes nearly 10 per cent. of veterinarians who are not members of the Association. 
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correlated with the human population, and hence 
probably the general economic development, than 
with any of the animal populations, 

There are also a number of veterinarians in Papua 
and New Guinea. It will be seen that the number 
of veterinary surgeons is very small, and there are, 
in fact, only 6.5 to each million of large livestock. 
In Great Britain there are 94 and in the United States, 
at least 60. Methods of livestock management are, 
however, generally much less intensive than in Great 
Britain: as they become more intensive there is an 
increasing demand for practitioner and _ other 
services. As to the numbers in the different branches 
of the profession, 55 per cent. of the total (66 per cent. 
in Victoria) are in practice, next come those in 
Government departments. followed by scientific 
workers and other specialfsts, and then teachers. 

The only veterinary schools in Australia are in 
Sydney and Brisbane. Students from all other 
States, and from New Zealand, come directly into the 
second year after one year of University study in 
their own State. There has been a steady increase 
in numbers over the past few years, particularly in 
Queensland. 

The Sydney school was established in 1910 and has 
gradually developed considerable facilities. The 
Queensland school* was established in 1936 but 
closed in 1942 for the duration of the war. It was not 
until 1951 that the full five-year course was re- 
established. The report of the Murray Committee 
(see Nature (1958). 181. 300) gives an excellent picture 
of the general University scene in Australia. Their 
financial recommendations have been accepted by 
the Commonwealth and State Governments, and these 
include the allocation of £250,000 for building Stage 
1 of the new Queensland University Veterinary 
School on the main University site. This is only 5 
miles from the University farm which is being 
developed for teaching and research in all aspects of 
veterinary science. 


A.V.A. Conferences 

In the past conferences were almost invariably held 
in Sydney or Melbourne, but it would appear from 
the Australian Veterinary Journal (1950, p. 172) that 
one was held in Adelaide in 1924. This was prior to 
the incorporatior of the Association and since then 
the venue of conferences was extended to Brisbane in 
1947, Adelaide in 1950 (Aust. Ver. J., 1951, p. 304), 
Hobart in 1953, and Perth in 1957. There are only 
29 veterinarians in West Australia. but the enthusiasm 
and efficiency of local members made up for their 
small numbers and a most successful conference was 
held under the Presidency of Mr. Arthur Webster of 
New South Wales. Perth is a small but beautiful 
city on the picturesque Swan River, and the attractive 
University buildings provided a most suitable venue 
for the conference. Dr. H. W. Bennetts, c.B.F. 
(Principal Pathologist, Department of Agriculture, 
West Australia), was awarded the Gilruth Prize for 
his outstanding work on animal pathology in West 
Australia; and some of the papers at the conference 
dealt with plant toxicoses and nutritional deficiencies, 





* The author is Professor of Preventive Medicine, and 
Dean. -Editor. 
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subjects on which Dr, Bennetts has made important 
contributions. 

There is a growing feeling that one day a conference 
will be held in Alice Springs, “the centre” of 
Australia, but the 1958 conference was held in 
Melbourne under the Presidency of Mr. W. Webster, 
Director of the Division of Animal Industry in 
Queensland, and his deputy, Mr. A. Clay, was made 
President elect. 

The Conference was held in the University, and was 
efficiently organised by a very experienced local 
committee. Dr. A, W. Turner was awarded the 
Gilruth Prize for his outstanding services to 
veterinary science. Papers dealt with pleuropneu- 
monia and “ black disease,” subjects in which Dr. 
Turner has made outstanding contributions. Other 
papers described the eradication of virus-pneumonia 
from pigs, and the value of Neguvc.n (Bayer L13/59) 
as an anthelmintic in calves. In this species it 
appears Outstandingly successful although there is 
some danger of toxicity; it seems to be of less value 
in sheep. A _ Victorian practitioner. Mr, Gee, 
described the success of oral doses of 100,000 units 
of penicillin per os in preventing bloat of cattle. 

At both the Perth and Melbourne conferences 
discussions on the establishment of genera] practice 
were, in many ways, the most stimulating. It should 
be realised, in contrast to the picture in England, 
that there was originally a preponderance of whole- 
time veterinarians in Australia. It was noteworthy 
that in his presidential address, Mr. W. Webster. who 
is a whole-time officer. said that stockowners should 
encourage veterinarians to serve in country districts 
with a guarantee of a reasonable minimum income. 
It should not be expected that the Government 
should bear the whole cost of establishment of 
veterinary services. nor should the _ individual 
veterinarian be expected to set up in practice in a 
country district without some assurance of minimum 
income. He remarked on the lack of encouragement 
given towards development of veterinary services in 
the Commonwealth by the sheep and beef cattle 
industries, and said, “ It appears strange that in the 
strong and efficient woo] industry, little attempt has 
been made to encourage veterinarians to set up in 
practice in country districts. The industry has relied 
with few exceptions on a very lightly spread Govern- 
ment staff.” 

Mr. Osborne, of the Queensland Veterinary School, 
and others, described their success in establishing 
various types of practice in the sheep industry and 
there is good reason to hope that with the develop- 
ment of more intensive agriculture there will be 
opportunities for many more practitioners. In this 
connexion it is worthy of note that 10 years ago 
many people considered it would be impossible to 
establish country practices in Victoria but within the 
last few yeirs more and more veterinarians have 
been establishing themselves successfully. 

Australia is a country of great distances. and these 
annual conferences are of immense benefit in bringing 
members of the profession together. The success of 
the scientific and business sessions, the social 
arrangements. and the numerous personal discussions 

(Concluded at foot of col. 1 overleaf) 
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An Outbreak of Ornithostrongylosis in Domestic Pigeons 


J. H. ROSE and I. F. KEYMER 


Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, 
Central Veterinary Laboratory, Weybridge 


SUMMARY .—An outbreak of ornithostrongylosis 
in a flock of domestic pigeons is reported. An 
account is given of the symptoms and gross pathology, 
together with an illustrated description of the parasite. 


HREE domestic pigeons were recently received 

for post-mortem examination from a loft where 

a number of birds had been showing symptoms 
of listlessness and greenish diarrhoea for several days. 
Seven deaths had occurred, but the other 4 birds were 
not sent for cxamination. 


Post-mortem Findings 


At autopsy the birds were in poor condition. Two 
showed a very marked catarrhal enteritis of the duo- 
denum and upper part of the small intestine, and 
the lower portion of the small intestine of one of 
these birds was distended with blood-stained fluid. 
A similar but less pronounced catarrhal enteritis was 
observed in the third bird. Many nematodes were 
present in the duodenum and small intestine, being 
most numerous in the 2 birds with the marked 
enteritis. Some of the worms were free in the gut 
lumen but others were attached to the mucosa. On 
bactericlogical examination no organisms likely to 
have been pathogenic were associated with these 
lesions. 

Description of the Nematode 
The nematodes were identified as Ornithostroney- 








The Australian Scene—Concluded. 


all left a sense of confidence that the profession is 
developing vigorously, and steadily adding to know- 
ledge that will increase the efficiency of the animal 
industries in Australia. 


Conclusion ' 

Australia is a young country which is undergoing 
an exciting phase of development. In my view there 
will be steadily increasing opportunities for anyone 
with the ability to work effectively in any aspect of 
veterinary science. Contrary to prediction, there are 
adequate opportunities for interchange of scientific 
and other ideas. 

There are some 800 veterinarians in Australia of 
which 55 per cent. are in practice. The C.S.I.R.O. 
has developed excellent facilities for research in 
various parts of Australia, and facilities are increasing 
in the Universities and the State departments of 
agriculture and stock. 

The Sydney and Queensland veterinary schools are 
developing steadily, and following the Murray 
Report, £250,000 has been allocated for building 
Stage 1 of a new Queensland Veterinary School on 
the main University site. 


lus quadriradiatus. This worm was first described 
from domestic pigeons in North-America by Steven- 
son (1904). Subsequently there have been’ further 
records of it in both North America and other parts 
of the world including South Africa (Le Roux, 1930), 
South America (Travassos, 1931), and Australia 
(Roberts, 1932) but it does not appear to have been 
reported as infesting domestic pigeons in this country. 
Lapage (1,956) does not mention this nematode in his 
text-book of “ Veterinary Parasitology ” and although 
Monnig (1956) gives a brief description, he does not 
list Great Britain as one of the countries in which 
it occurs. 

In view of this, a brief illustrated description of 
those features used in the identification of the para- 
site. all of which are easily seen on microscopical 
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Fic. 1.—Hind end of male, dorsal view. 
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examination of unstained specimens, seems appro- 
priate. 





100m 
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Fic. 2.—Hind end of male, bursa opened out. 


The small, slender worms are red in colour when 
fresh, due to the presence of ingested blood. Male 
worms may reach a length of 12 mm. and female 
worms 24 mm. according to Ménnig (1956), but our 
specimens measured 5 to 10 mm. and 10 to 15 mm. 
respectively. The male worm has a well-developed 
bursa and its general shape, together with the arrange- 
ment of the bursal rays seen from the dorsal aspect, 
is illustrated in Fig. 1. The exact form and arrange- 
ment of the rays, as illustrated in Fig. 2, can be seen 
only when the bursa is carefully opened, but the 
pair of equal spicules and the telemon are readily 
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Fic. 3.—Spicules of male. 
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visible. The spicules are between 150 and 160 » 
long in the largest of the male worms and their form 
and that of the telemon are illustrated in Figs. 2 
and 3. The telemon is a cross-shaped structure, its 
two lateral arms forming an incomplete ring around 
the posterior extremities of the spicules. The tail 
of the female worm tapers to a narrow blunt end 
and bears a short spine (Fig. 4). The anterior end 
of both male and female worms has an inflated 
cuticle, which was much more conspicuous in some 
worms than in others and was not always as clearly 
visible as in Fig. 5. 
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Fic. 4.—Hind end Fic. 5.—Anterior 


of female. end of worm. 
Discussion 

Cram and Cuvillier (1931) and Cuvillier (1937) 
carried out an extensive study of O. quadriradiatus, 
prompted by numerous reports of severe losses in 
flocks of domestic pigeons due to heavy infestations 
with the parasite. Their experimental work showed 
quite clearly that heavy infestations could cause 
death. Such infestations were characterised by rapid 
loss of weight and general poor condition accom- 
panied by a greenish diarrhoea. Similar symptoms 
were observed in natural infestations. Post-mortem 
examinations revealed a catarrhal enteritis of the 
intestine associated’ with bright green-stained mucus. 
These symptoms and lesions are similar to those 
observed in the pigeons we examined, and it seems 
probable, therefore, that death resulted from infesta- 
tion with the worms, especially as large numbers 
were present in 2 of the birds which were examined. 

Acknowledgment.—The pigeons were submitted 
for examination by Mr. J. S. Pearce, M.R.C.V.S. 
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Current Literature 


REPORT 
City of Johannesburg—Annual Report of Director, 
Abattoir and Livestock Market Department, July Ist, 
1955 to June 30th, 1956 

From the mass of statistics in this well documented 
Report one gains an impression of a well organised 
and busy Department whose functions embrace not 
only the operation of a very large abattoir but also 
a wide variety of other veterinary activities. 

The Department is responsible to the City Council 
of Johannesburg, and in his Report to the Mayor and 
Councillors its Director, Mr. M. C. Robinson, 
includes, in addition to a full statement of the 
Department's activities for the year 1955-56, some 
general facts regarding slaughter in the Union of 
South Africa as a whole for the previous year. 
During that year some 1,138,000 cattle, 4,000,000 
sheep and 583,000 pigs were slaughtered at all 
abattoirs in the Union. The average consumption of 
meat per person was 5.6 oz. a day. With the open- 
ing of the Colonial Development Corporation’s 
abattoir at Lobatsi in Bechuanaland in 1954 the 
export of cattle from that Territory to the Johannes- 
burg market was discontinued. Instead, the Union 
received its share in the form of dressed carcases. 

During 1955-56 the staff of the Department 
numbered 362, consisting of 171 Europeans—of 
whom 6 were veterinary surgeons—and 191 natives. 
The Johannesburg Newtown abattoir is claimed to 
be the premier meat marketing centre in the Union 
and during the year under review over one and a 
quarter million animals, comprising 234,900 cattle, 
30,200 calves, 856,000 sheep and goats, 150,900 pigs 
and 12,500 equines, were slaughtered in it. These 
figures become more readily significant when it is 
realised that they represent an average slaughter of 
726 cattle (including calves), 2,350 sheep and goats, 
414 pigs and 34 equine animals every day of the 
year. Meat from the Newtown abattoir is distributed 
over the entire Witwatersrand area and Pretoria. 
Large consignments of frozen pork were also sent to 
Great Britain, Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo. 

Until January, 1956, beef was supplied by a Meat 
Control Board on ration to butchers, but since that 
time it has been sold by auction in controlled areas 
“on the hook”; the Board also guarantees a 
minimum price to farmers for their meat. Informa- 
tion on the procedure followed is given in the 
Report. 

An appendix to the Report contains comprehen- 
sive statistics of the pathological conditions 
encountered in the abattoir. Approximately 1,683 
tons of meat and offal were seized and condemned. 
The infection rate of “ measles” (cysticercosis), one 
of the main causes of condemnation, was 2.5 per 
cent. in cattle carcases and 1.8 per cent. in pigs. A 
notable feature is that of 30,100 equine animals 
killed since April, 1952, only 22 have been con- 
demned as unfit for consumption, a condemnation 
rate of only 0.07 per cent. 

Other duties of the Department’s veterinary 
surgeons included the treatment of animals owned 
by the City Council, consisting of 1,600 horses and 


mules, 850 trek oxen, a beef herd of nearly 2,300 
head, a small dairy herd and a piggery, the inspec- 
tion of animals held in municipal pounds and atten- 
dance at the livestock market and the zoological 
gardens. Nearly 1,000 dairy herds were also visited 
and some 68,500 cattle inspected. Examinations of 
the city’s milk supplies for tuberculosis, mastitis 
(by the “cream smear” method) and contagious 
abortion (by the “ Ring ” test) were carried out. The 
“Ring ” test revealed 57 per cent. positives in 1,782 
milk samples examined and 19 per cent. in 917 
serum agglutination tests. Persistent propaganda 
was directed to milk producers to practise calfhood 
inoculation against brucellosis. Despite it, however, 
28 per cent. of the owners of 883 herds inspected 
failed to do so. 

The Department also carried out nearly 11,000 
preventive inoculations against anthrax, horse sick- 
ness, contagious abortion, quarter evil, fowl typhoid 


and fowl pox. W.E.LL. 
ABSTRACTS 
A Comparison of the Effects of Copper Methylar- 
senate and Finely Ground Phenothiazine on 

Worms in Sheep. Extiotr, D. C., THomas, P. L.., 

and O’Grapy, B. (1957). N.Z. J. Agric, 95. (6), 

601; and Toxicity of Copper Methylarsenate to 

Sheep. Savispury, R. M., and Stapces, E. J. L. 

(1957). Ibid. 601-2, 

Forty-two hoggets (average weight 53.7 lb.) were 
divided into 3 equal groups and treated as follows : — 
a. Given 2.08 gm. copper methylarsenate, b. Given 
20 gm. fine phenothiazine, c. Controls. Worm 
counts made when all the animals were killed a few 
days later showed that copper methylarsenate was 
effective only against Haemonchus contortus (95 per 
cent.) and tapeworms (Moniezia expansa). The fine 
phenothiazine did not remove tapeworms but was 
effective against H. contortus (84 per cent.) Ostertagia 
circumcincta (77 per cent.), Trichostrongylus axei (89 
per cent.), T. colubriformis (95 per cent.), Cooperia 
spp. (98 per cent.) and, surprisingly, Nematodirus 
spp. (96 per cent.). 

Copper methylarsenate was reported as occasionally 
toxic in the field. Subsequent laboratory tests indi- 
cated that excess arsenic accumulated in the kidneys 
of treated sheep which had no access to water and 
it is suggested that a similar state could occur in 
animals becoming dehydrated due to —- 


Strain Differences in Susceptibility of Chickens to 
Renal Disorders. Biety, J.. & Marcu, B. E. 
(1958). Poult. Sci. 37. 99-102. 

Studies on nearly 5,000 White Leghorn birds 
showed that the susceptibility to renal disorders 
varied significantly from one strain to another. 

Birds from a susceptible strain placed on a high 
plane of nutrition (with higher protein and vitamin 
levels) showed a higher incidence of renal disease 
than did birds of the same strain placed on a low 
nutritional plane. With less susceptible birds the 
plane of nutrition had no effect. 

E.A.G. 
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The Antihistamine Compounds. Burn, J. H. (1958). 
Brit. med. J. October 4th, 1958. 845-6. 


The first antihistamine was mepyramine maleate, 
and it has been sold in Great Britain under the trade 
name of “anthisan.” Other manufacturers intro- 
duced either compounds of a quite different formula 
with the same properties, or introduced a similar 
compound with a modified formula. 


As examples of similar compounds with a modi- 
fied formula there are tripelennamine (“ pyribenza- 
mine’), methapyrilene (“ histadyl”), halopyramine 
(“ synopen”’), and chlorpheniramine maleate (“ piri- 
ton”) all of which are very close chemically to 
* anthisan.” Diphenhydramine or “ benadryl ” differs 
considcrably from “ anthisan” though both contain 
the grouping dimethylaminoethyl. There are a num- 
ber of substances chemically close to “ benadryl.” 

A large number of substances have been added to 
the list of antihistamines; these have not extended 
the scope of therapy. They differ from mepyramine 
and diphenhydramine in two ways: firstly their 
rates of absorption, and secondly in the relative 
strength of properties other than their antihistamine 
action. Thus an antihistamine may have a brief 
or a prolonged action; it may or may not have a 
sedative action. 

Antihistamines act by combining with the recep- 
tors with which histamine normally reacts to produce 
its characteristic effects. So antihistamines prevent 
the symptoms which result from the release of 
histamine. They have no direct action with hista- 
mine itself; they do not prevent the release of hista- 
mine from cells in response to injury or foreign 
substances. Thus the use of antihistamine drugs is 
only one part of the treatment and must often be 
accompanied by measures to prevent the release of 
histamine or counteract its effects. The release 
of histamine may be suppressed by cortisone. 
Vasodilatation and fall of blood pressure may be 
counteracted by adrenalin or ephedrine. 

The efficacy of antihistamine drugs is limited by 
their ability to reach the site of action of the 
histamine released. Sir Henry Dale suggested that 
antihistamines couid be expected to prevent the 
action of histamine liberated at one site acting on a 
site some distance away but would not prevent the 
action of histamine on receptors close to its site of 
release. 

In most allergic diseases the antihistamines are 
valuable in reducing the severity of the symptoms. 
There is no evidence that one antihistamine drug is 
more specifically effective than another in any 
particular form of allergic disease. The effects of 
antihistamines are not always predictable; thus there 
may be no response or there may be a response to 
one drug and not to another. These unpredictable 
results are not surprising since the release of hista- 
mine is still very incompletely understood. 

Antihistamines are likely to have some physio- 
logical action other than combining with a hista- 
mine receptor. All possess some anti-acetylcholine 
properties. They act like hyoscine causing sedation 
and inhibiting vomiting. They cause constipation 
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and act as local anaesthetics. The most strongly 
sedative drugs are diphenhydramine and prome- 
thazine (“ phenergan ”’). 

The local anaesthetic action of the drugs is a 
useful property when they are applied to the skin. 
All can be given orally; the drugs are usually given 
several times a day to secure continuous action. 
Some, however, have a prolonged action and a single 
daily dose may prove adequate. The dose varies 
according to the individual and must be adjusted 
accordingly. When rapid action is required an 
antihistamine may be injected, suitable forms for 
injection being available. 


Treatment of Anticholinesterase Poisoning. LADELL, 
W. S. (1958). Brit. med. J. July 19th, 1958. 141-2. 
Work at the Chemical Defence Experimental 

Establishment, Porton Down, Salisbury, has been 
directed to finding a substance that would be of 
practical value in the treatment of organophosphate 
poisoning. This has resulted in the development of 
a combined treatment with 2-hydroxyimino-methyl- 
N-methyl pyridinium iodide (P.A.M.) and atropine, 
atropine being used because these organophosphorus 
insecticides exert an anticholinesterase action. P.A.M. 
has been shown to be effective in all the common 
laboratory species and reports from Japan indicate 
that it has been successful in the treatment of 
organophosphorus insecticide poisoning in man. The 
latest development at Porton has been the use of the 
methane sulphonate equivalent of P.A.M., which is 
much more soluble than the iodide but no less effec- 
tive. It has been given the code name of P2S. 


Animal experiments have shown that P2S may 
be expected to be effective therapeutically against 
the common insecticides such as parathion and 
malathion. Human tests have been carried out in 
cases of accidental poisoning in manufacture or 
actual use. P2S has been given intramuscularly, as 
a 15 per cent. aqueous solution, in doses up to 
20 mg. per kg. By mouth in capsules doses of up to 
75 mg. per kg. have been given. There have been 
no deleterious effects. Further work is required 
before a standardised treatment can be recom- 
mended and in any case atropine is still essential. 


Some of the common organophosphorus insecti- 
cides, while themselves relatively non-toxic, are 
slowly converted in the body to'very toxic substances 

for example parathion is converted into the very 
poisonous paraoxon. Repeated dosing with P2S 
and atropine may therefore be necessary to counter- 
act the effect of this conversion. 

P2S as a solid appears to be stable indefinitely, 
at room temperature aqueous solutions are stable 
for 3 months provided the pH is kept at 4. Neither 
solid nor solution can be sterilised by heat. 


P2S plus atropine is unlikely to be effective against 
poisoning by phosphates in which a diaminoalkyl 
group is directly connected with the phosphorus 
atom as in O.M.P.A. or mipafox. 

G.F.B. 
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News and Comment 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAMME OF THE 16th 

INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY CONGRESS 

We have received this preliminary programme, 
und the details are published below. The general 
subjects are “The Social Mission of Veterinary 
Science and Practice” and “Nuclear Energy and 
Veterinary Sciences.” Individual subjects are: 


SECTION |.—-Veterinary Medicine 


Sub-section la.—Fundamental Sciences. “ The 
lymphatic system of the mammary gland of the cow 
and its importance for the lacteous secretion, 
“ Blood groups in domestic animals.” 

Sub-section 1b.—General Pathology. “ New diag- 
nostic methods at veterinary clinics,’ “ Animal 
diseases produced by industrial gases.” 

Sub-section Ic.--Large-animal Clinics. * Advances 
in bone and joint surgery in large animals,” * Dis- 
turbances of metabolism in highly productive cows.” 

Sub-section Id.--Small-animal Clinics.“ Canine 
dermatosis,” ** Cellular therapeutics in the dog.” 

Sub-section le——Avian Pathology.  “ Chronic 
respiratory disease,” “The effect of nutrition on 
resistance to avian infections.” 


SECTION IL. -Epizovtolog) 


Sub-section Ila.--Virus processes. “* Blue tongue,” 
“The epidemiological picture in foot-and-mouth 
disease.” 

Sub-section Hb, —Bacterial Processes.“ Coliform 
infections in domestic animals,” ** The general patho- 
genic role of the P.P.L.O.” 

Sub-section Ile.—Parasitic Processes. “* Immune 
reactions to nematode infestation,” “ Immunisation 
problems of animals against helminthiasis.” 

Sub-section Id.-Jnternational Veterinary Col- 
lahboration. “ Standardisation of biological products,” 
“ Control of epizooties in the international field.” 


SECTION LI.—Veterinary Public Health 


Sub-section IHla.—Zvonoses. “ Sylvatic rabies,” 
“ Brucellosis and some prophylactic principles.” 

Sub-section I11b.—Food Hygiene. “ Tuberculosis 
in domestic animals with special reference to the 
form produced by the human bacillus.” “The sig- 
nificance of parasites in food hygiene.” 

Sub-section Il/c.—Industrial Hygiene. ‘ Mission 
of the veterinary surgeon in the inspection of meat,” 
“ Bacteriological control of industrially prepared 
food.” 

Sub-section I11d.—international Sanitary Legisla- 
tion. “International co-operation in the control of 
zoonoses,” “Conditions for the import of animals 
and products of animal origin.” 


SECTION LV.—-Zootechnics 

Sub-section 1Va—-Feeding. “Intensive forage 
production and health of livestock,” “ Alimentary 
balances in livestock rations.” 

Sub-section IVb.-Genetics and Reproduction. 
“Actual value of progenitor test methods,” 
* Genetics of diseases.” 

Sub-section I1Vc.-Animal Production. 

Sub-section 1Vd.—Industrial Technology. “ Wool 
technology,” “Technology of other animal in- 
dustries.”” 


Section V.- The Veterinary Profession 


Sub-section Va.-Veterinary Teaching. “On the 
teaching of zoonoses at the veterinary schools,” 
* The teaching of veterinary specialities.” 

Sub-section Vb.—Professional Practice. “ Division 
of duties between the veterinarian and the non- 
qualified assistant,” “ The development and future 
prospects of the veterinary profession in view of 
present problems.” 


UNIVERSITY NEWS 
Liverpool 
DEGREE OF B.V.Sc. 
Second Examination, Part Ill (Animal Management) 
Aldridge, Margaret C.; Bendefy, A.; Entwistle, M. P.; 
Hunt, H. S.; Malone, J.; Moore, A.; and Schmiegelow. 
Patricia, 


Third Examination, Part I (Pharmacology) 


Allen, W. M.; Capron, T. K.; Dawkes, B. H.; Edwaras, 
1. D. D.; Fitton, J.; Goulden, M. B.; Gyening, K. O.; 
Hardy, B. D. W.; Holt, H. J.; Hopkins, D. L.; Jones. 
G. W.; Jones, R. S.; Milner, N. A.; Pickup, Pamela; Rigby. 
J. P.; Shreeve, B.'J.; Taylor, K. C.; Thomson, Judith A.; 
Vaughan, A.; Walker, D.; Walker, D. E.; and Walker, 
J. M. 


HOLIDAY EXCHANGES 


Christian Vives, aged 16, from the Eure-et-Loir 
district of France would like to entertain an English 
boy for as long a period as possible during the 
Christmas holidays in exchange for a similar stay 
in England during the summer holidays. Christian 
speaks English and is anxious to improve his know- 
ledge of the language. Jaques Marchand, aged 15, 
is also anxious to improve his English and would 
like to entertain an English boy at his home in Rouen 
during the Easter holidays with a view to spending 
a holiday in England during July or September, 1959. 

Members of the profession and their families who 
are interested are asked to communicate with the 
editorial office, 7. Mansfield Street, Portland Place, 
London, W.1. 


“ THE PATHOGENICITY OF V/BRIO FETUS” 


With regard to this paper, which was published in 
THE VETERINARY RECORD on May 10th, we are asked 
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to draw the attention of our readers to the follow- 
ing :- 
Under Table IV an observation appears in the 
“ Remarks ” column to the effect that * One heifer 
aborted a V. fetus positive foetus at 187 days.” 
As printed it would appear that this observation 
refers to Group III, whereas in fact it refers to 
Group II. 


THE REGISTER OF VETERINARY SURGEONS 
Under the provisions of Section 25 (3) of the Vet- 
erinary Surgeons Act, 1948, and Statutory Instrument 
No. 1729 of 1957, the names of the undermentioned 
gentlemen were removed from the Register of 
Veterinary Surgeons on the dates indicated : 
McDonald, Alexander Mair, Bay View, Wemyss Bay, 
Renfrewshire, November 7th, 1958; *Mackay, Malcolm, 48, 
St. Winifreds Avenue. Harrogate, Yorks., October 3rd, 
1958; *Michie, Norman George, c/o 10, Steels Place, 
Edinburgh, 10, October 3rd, 1958; Sneyd, Frederick Blair, 
Eastmanton, Sparsholt, Wantage, Berks., November 7th, 
1958; Wilson, Robert Stewart, c/o Div. Vet. Office, 4, 
Hammett Street, Taunton, Somerset., November 7th, 1958. 
(Restored to the Register November 12th, 1958.) 


* Removed at own request. 


The undermentioned were restored to the Register 
in accordance with the sections of the Veterinary 
Surgeons Act, 1948, indicated, and on the dates 
shown :— 

Patra, Mohit Kumar, 25 (4), Deputy Director of Animal 
Husbandry, Cuttack, Orissa, India, July 24th, 1958; Woulfe, 
Maurice Richard, 17 (2), 3,734, Felton Street, Salem, 
Oregon, U.S.A., August 20th, 1958. 

SurPl EMENTARY VETERINARY REGISTER.—Thompson, 
Sackville Harry, 17 (2), 58, Wellington Road South, Stock- 
port, Cheshire, August Sth, 1958. 


Under the provisions of Section 13 (1) of the Vet- 
erinary Surgeons Act, 1881, the name of the under- 
mentioned was entered on the Commonwealth List 
of the Register on the date indicated : 

Dunlop, Robert James, B.v.sc (SYDNEY), c/o Australia 
and New Zealand Bank Ltd., 6, Albemarle Street, W.1, 
August 22nd, 1958. 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


We record with regret the death of the following 
member of the profession :— 

HayDon, Frank Lancelot (Captain R.A.V.C. 
(T.A.) retd.), of Church Farm, Midsomer Norton, 
Bath. Graduated London, July 8th, 1919. Died 
November Ist, 1958, aged 66 years. The funeral 
took place privately on November 4th. 


PERSONAL 

Births 

BRAZIER. —On October 2nd, 1958, to Diane, wife 
of John Brazier, M.R.c.v.s.. of 5, Bertram Street. 
Eastwood, N.S.W., Australia, a son, Stephen John. 

Pyke.—On October 27th, 1958, to Marie (née 
Monk’) and Brian Pyke, Bs.v.SC., MS.R.C.V.S., a 
daughter, sister for Christopher, Valerie, and 
Nicholas. 

THOMSON.—On November 9th, 1958, to Joan. wife 
of Thomas Thomson, M.R.c.V.S., Frodsham, Cheshire. 
a son. Thomas Andrew. 
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THorNnton.—On November 5th, 1958, to Dorothy, 
wife of D. A. K. Thornton, 8.VFI.MED., M.R.C.V.S., 
Mancer Farm, Bighton, Alresford, Hants, a daughter. 


Marriage 

ROBINSON—SANGSTER..-At Hoddam Church, on 
October 30th, 1958, by the Rev. J. J. A. Carmichael, 
Lochmaben, assisted by the Rev. Keith Angus, 
Hoddam, Joseph, elder son of the late Mr. Robert 
Robinson, D.c.M., and Mrs. Robinson, Springfield, 
Annan, to Kathleen, daughter of Mr. G. A. Sangster, 
M.R.C.V.S., and Mrs. Sangster, Mayfield, Lochmaben. 


COMING EVENTS 
November 


18th (Tues.). Meeting of the Society for the Study 
of Comparative Medicine in the Lecture Theatre 
of the School of Veterinary Medicine, Cambridge, 
8.30 p.m. 

19th (Wed.). Meeting of the Warwickshire 
Veterinary Club in the Regent Hotel, Leamington 
Spa, 8 p.m. 

20th (Thurs.). Joint Meeting of the Sussex Veterinary 
Society and the Mid-Sussex Division of the B.M.A. 
at the Dudley Hotel, Brighton, 8 p.m. 
Annual Dance of the V.V.B.F. County of Ayr 
Ladies’ Guild in Western House, Ayr. 
Council Meeting of the Society of Practising Vet- 
erinary Surgeons at 7, Mansfield Street, Portland 
Place, London, W.1, 5 p.m. 
General Meeting of the Herts. and Beds. Veterin- 
ary Society at the George Hotel, Luton, 7.30 p.m. 

26th (Wed.). General Meeting of the Lancashire 
Veterinary Association at the Veterinary Hospital. 
University of Liverpool, 2.30 p.m. 

27th (Thurs.). Annual Dance of the V.V.B.F. North 
of Scotland Division in the Northern Hotel, Aber- 
deen, 7.30 p.m. 
Meeting of the Essex Veterinary Society at the 
Essex Institute of Agriculture, Writtle, Essex. 
7.30 p.m. 

28th (Fri.). Annual General Meeting of the North 
Wales Division at the Gwydyr Hotel, Bettws-y- 
Coed, 2.30 p.m. 


December 

2nd (Tues.). Meeting of the Lakeland Veterinary 
Association at the George Hotel, Keswick, 6 p.m. 

3rd (Wed.). Meeting of the B.S.A.V.A. Midland 
Area at the Midland Hotel, Derby, 1.30 p.m. 

4th (Thurs.). Ordinary Meeting of the Ayrshire 
Veterinary Association in the Ailsa Lounge, The 
Station Hotel, Ayr. 

Sth (Fri.). General Meeting of the Lincolnshire and 
District Division at the Grand Hotel, Peter- 
borough, 2.15 p.m. 

General Meeting of the Lincolnshire and District 
Division at the Grand Hotel, Peterborough. 2.15 
p.m. 
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BRITISH VETERINARY ASSOCIATION 
QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN LONDON 
Wednesday, November 19th—No. 7, Mansfield Street 

10.15 a.m. Finance Sub-committee. 
11.45 a.m. Parliamentary and Public Relations 
Committee. 
2.00 p.m. Small-Animals Committee. 
4.00 p.m. Farm Livestock Committee. 
Thursday, November 20th—No. 7, Mansfield Street 
10.00 a.m. Veterinary State Medicine Committee. 
11.30 a.m. Home Appointments Committee. 
2.15 p.m. General Purposes and Finance Com- 
mittee. 
Friday, November 2ist—Connaught Rooms 
10.15 a.m. Council Meeting. 








THE FULBRIGHT TRAVEL GRANTS 

The United States Educational Commission in the 
United Kingdom announces that, under the provisions 
of the Fulbright programme, travel grants are now 
available for United Kingdom workers to go to 
America for study, research, or lecturing. Grants 
are of two kinds as follows : — 

(1) For graduate students, who must hold at least 
a good second-class degree and who can show proof 
of admission to an institution of higher learning in 
the United States. The grants in this category are 
valid for a period up to three years, subject to annual 
renewal. 

(2) Professors, lecturers, and senior research 
workers. These are asked to supply details of work 
they intend to do in the United States and preference 
is given to those who intend to spend a full academic 
year there. Grants may be extended up to a period of 
two years, but are not available for peripatetic visits 
or attendances at conferences. 

Grants are awarded by competition. and those 
interested are asked first to fill up a record card which 
will be followed by a formal application. The record 
cards are available from the United States Educa- 
tional Commission in the United Kingdom, 71, South 
Audley Street. London, W.1. 
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ADDRESSES OF DISEASE INFECTED PREMISES 

The list given below indicates, first the county in which 
are situated the premises on which disease has been con- 
firmed, followed by the postal address and date of outbreak. 


Anthrax 
Salop. Lower House Farm, Almington, Market Drayton 
(Nov. 6). 


Fowl Pest 


Beds. 24, High Street, Clophill, Bedford (Nov. 9). 

Ches. Croft farm, Swineyard Lane, High Legh, Knuts- 
ford (Nov. 4); Moss Hall barm, High Legh (Nov. 6); Lime 
Tree Farm, High Legh (Oct. 8). 

Essex. Butts Green Farm, Clavering, Saffron Walden 
(Nov. 5). 

Herts. Middle Farm, Throcking, Buatingford (Nov. 10). 

Hunts. Wigan Hill Farm, St. Ives (Nov. 5). 

Kent. New Barn Farm, Hastingleigh, Ashford (Nov. 5). 

Lincs. Buildings Farm, Marston, Grantham (Nov. 5). 

Norfolk.» Whalebone Farm, Necton, Swaffham (Nov. 5); 
Meadow Farm, Stradbroke, Diss (Nov. 7). 

Yorks. Fairhaven, York Road, Knaresborough (Nov. 5). 


Swine Fever 


Bucks. Hanging Hill Allotments, Marlow (Nov. 10). 

Caernarvon. Marion Road Piggeries, Llandudno (Nov 
10). 

Ches. Higher Gorsley Green Farm, Marton, Maccles- 
field (Nov. 10). 

Derbys. Highfields Farm, Roston, Ashbourne (Nov. 7). 

Essex. Fresh Fields, East Mersea Road, East Mersea, 
Colchester (Nov. 4). 

Flints. Piggeries. Fron Park Buildings, Holywell (Nov. 5). 

Gloucs. Piggeries, Flagstone Farm, Condicote, Stow-on- 
the-Wold (Nov. 4). 

Herts Woodhall Farm, Green Street, Shenley, St. 
Albans (Nov. 10). 

Lancs. Berry’s Farm, Pilling Lane, Lydiate, Liverpool 
(Nov. 5). 

Norfolk. Mill House Farm, Hellesdon, Norwich (Nov. 6). 

Northants. Plain Woods Farm, Roade, Northampton 
(Nov. 4). 

Suffolk. Rose Farm, Dallinghoo, Woodbridge (Nov. 4); 
May Tree House, Brundish, Woodbridge (Nov. 7); Beulah 
Villa, Melton Road, Melton, Woodbridge (Nov. 10). 

Sussex. Downsbarn and_ Slindon Stables, Slindon, 
Arundel (Nov. 4). 

Warwicks. The Broadlands, Salter Street, Hockley Heath, 
Earlswood, Solihull (Nov. 5). 





DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACT, 1950—GREAT BRITAIN 
Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled (Notifiable) Diseases 














Period Anthrax Atrophic Rhinitis Foot-and-Mouth Fowl Pest SheepScab Swine Fever 

Ist to 15th October, 1958 oz 13 — 1 47 — 36 
; 1957 il aa 13 1 30 48 — 37 
Corresponding Jigsg "= ||. 15 2 i 41 = 38 
Period in (1985 31 — — 24 — 44 
Ist January to 15th October, 1958  .... ‘132 5 115 584 oo 1,026 
: 1957 or a 270 7 94 668 — 764 
et ie C8. 10 127 557 be 630 
ae 1955, . «580 5 6 425 = 1,182 
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TUBERCULOSIS (ATTESTED HERDS) SCHEMES 
The number of Attested Herds, i.e., herds officially certified as free from Tuberculosis as at 30th September, 1958, was as 


follows :— 
ENGLAND WALES 
120,724 38,083 


SCOTLAND Tota (Great BriTAtn) 
43,331 202,138 


TUBERCULOSIS ORDER OF 1938 
The number of bovine animals slaughtered under the Tuberculosis Order of 1938 during the period Ist July to 30th 


September, 1958, was 74. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the 


personal opinions of the writer only and their publication does not 


imply endorsement by the B.V.A 


SCIENTIFIC 

Comparison of Food Intake and Growth-rate of the 

African Buffalo (Syncerus cafjer) with Indigenous 

Cattle: Preliminary Report 

Sir,During the last 18 months one of our 
research projects has been a study of the African 
wild buffalo and a comparison of its gain in body- 
weight with that of domestic cattle. The object of 
this work is to make an evaluation of the feasibility 
of utilising the buffalo as a source of meat. In 
countries such as Uganda where malnutrition is rife 
and protein deficiency among the human population 
is general, an immediate way to increase the 
nation’s protein supply may be worth many long-term 
projects. 





PHOTOGRAPH A.—-On the left a 24-year-old buffalo calf, 
on the right a native calf of approximately the same age. 





PHoTCGRAPH B.--Here the native calf is in the foreground. 


These photographs are designed to illustrate the 
general comparative conformation of the young 
buffalo and are not presented as a comparison in 
size between buffalo and cattle. 


Studies on the African buffalo have been and are 
being made although not, we believe, on the com- 
parative lines we are following here. It is generally 
believed, however, that with careful selective crop- 
ping, existing herds of buffalo in certain areas of 
Uganda may be made to yield large quantities of 
meat without depleting their numbers. Our studies 
indicate that these animals thrive and put on weight 
on grasses which do not support native cattle, and 
gain weight faster than either indigenous or exotic 
cattle when the fodder is poor. They are known to 
be extremely resistant to most of the cattle diseases 
including trypanosomiasis. 

Figures obtained from the Uganda game depart- 
ment of meat produced froni game animals is some 
3,870 tons annually. The value of this in 1956, 
calculated at the very low value of Is. per Ib., is 
(433,440. Meat from cattle, sheep, and goats slaugh- 
tered is 25,168 tons, giving a proportion of 13.3 
per cent. of game meat as the annual contribution 
in Uganda, including towns. (In some country 
districts the contribution is as high as 60 to 70 per 
cent.) Of this amount some 2,070 head are buffalo 
at an average bodyweight of half a ton each. 

It is believed that the figure of buffalo harvested 
annually could be immediately raised some fivefold 
without depleting the herds. Buffalo meat is accept- 
able by almost every African tribe and fetches a 
high price when sold on the open market. 

Our work on these lines would by now have reached 
a much more advanced stage had it not been for the 
difficulty in obtaining accurate weight-gain figures 
through lack of weighing facilities, and consequently 
our full report may not be ready for publication for 
several years. 

This preliminary report has been precipitated 
through the tragedy of the indiscriminate slaughter 
of these buffalo (among numerous other animal 
species such as antelope) in an attempt to eradicate 
the cattle tsetse fly. It is very doubtful if some of 
the areas in which buffalo and other game are now 
being climinated will ever be of use in ranching native 
cattle, and when one hears, for example, that 8,000 
buffalo of both sexes and all ages have been slaugh- 
tered in the Katonga marshes alone, one cannot 
but feel that a valuable source of meat in the hand 
is being squandered for a dubious source in the 
bush. When one considers that in Uganda there is 
only one veterinarian to some 1.6 thousand scuare 
miles, and one veterinarian per 8.4 thousand square 
miles in Tanganyika, the difficulties of consolidating 
any land won from the bush can be imagined, and 
there are many experts in East Africa who would 
advocate absorption and better farming of utilisable 
land rather than a wholesale exploitation of irreplace- 
able natural resources. 

It is to be hoped that the scientists in various parts 
of Africa working on problems such as the proper 
utilisation of existing natural fauna may be in a 
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position to publish results before the object of their 
research remains only a curiosity in game reserves 
and zoos. It is our confirmed belief that were more 
scientific workers able to study buffalo closely, as 
we are doing, they could not but be convinced of 
this particular animal's robust power as a meat pro- 
ducer, and, in many areas, his greatly superior 
capacity to that of the native stock for whose intro- 
duction he is being eradicated. 
Yours faithfully, 
A. M. HARTHOORN. 


Department of Veterinary Physiology, 
Makerere College, 
Uganda. 
October 27th, 1958. 


GENERAL 


The Disinfection of Milking Units in the Control of 
Mastitis Due to Streptococcus agalactiae 
Sir,-The careful paper by Davidson and Slavin 
in your issue of November Ist, 1958, stimulates 
interest in a truer understanding of the problems of 
mastitis control in practice, and the contribution of 
antibacterial agents towards that end. It is in the 
results given by the use of such products in the 
practical circumstances of routine milking in com- 
mercial herds over prolonged periods that most of 
us are interested. However valuable may be the 
laboratory consideration of any one aspect, it is only 
one aspect and its true significance to the practical 
problem can be assessed only by field evaluation. 
Wilson (1955) showed the true value of a hypo- 
chlorite, a quaternary ammonium compound and 
chlorhexidine in controlling the spread of Str. 
agalactiae mastitis during a 3-year trial in 5 herds 
with a chronic history of this infection—the “ hard- 
core” of 600 herds included in the mastitis eradica- 
tion scheme in Surrey. Careful evaluation by 4 
methods showed that only chlorhexidine stopped the 
spread of the condition in either hand-milked or 
machine-milked herds containing known donors of 
the organism throughout the experimental period. 
The bactericidal action of chlorhexidine is 
relatively slow in onset, but Wilson has shown that 
its practical efficiency in controlling the spread of 
mastitis is not affected thereby. Of considerably 
greater importance is its freedom from inactivation 
by whole milk. a critical factor where pails of 
disinfectant are used repeatedly in the cow shed, and 
its lack of irritation to the skin of teats or hands. 
Yours faithfully. 
G. V. SHORT. 


Veterinary Department. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited. 
Pharmaceuticals Division, 
Fulshaw Hall, 
Wilmslow. Cheshire. 
November 10th, 1958. 


Reference 
Witson, C. D. (1955). Vet. Rec. 67. 645. 
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The R.C.V.S. and B.V.A. 

Sir,—The essential basis of the democratic system 
is that we, as individuals, are at liberty to criticise 
such bodies as we elect to determine our affairs for 
us. When this criticism is informed and construc- 
tive it is, without doubt, of the greatest value, but the 
comments in the letter by Mr. Basinger in your issue 
of last week appear to fall into neither category, but 
give the impression of being based on entirely false 
premises. The burden of his letter would suggest 
that the R.C.V.S. and the B.V.A. do little to fight 
for the profession, particularly against any Govern- 
ment departments. Secondly, that the position of the 
profession in this country is infinitely inferior to that 
which is found in countries abroad, and thirdly, that 
our sister profession, medicine, is both better off and 
better served at home than are we ourselves. 

It is difficult to see upon what grounds such 
theories are based. Has Mr. Basinger not read the 
proceedings of the B.V.A. for the years 1947 and 
1948 which were one long row at the Ministry of 
Agriculture on the question of the salaries of the 
whole-time staff? Has he not read the proceedings 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons when 
the question of the 1948 Veterinary Surgeons Act 
was being discussed? Does he really think that the 
status of the veterinary surgeon at home is less than 
that abroad? This is simply not the case, particu- 
larly with relation to the practitioner, who, I believe 
enjoys a status in this country higher than almost 
anywhere else in the world. Thirdly, does he believe 
that the position of the doctor in this counry is better 
than that of the veterinary surgeon? Does he not 
know that there are twenty, thirty, perhaps forty or 
more doctors applying for almost every post adver- 
tised, while the veterinary surgeon is in a position to 
“pick and choose”? Does he not realise that the 
veterinary surgeon still has professional freedom 
whilst his medical confrere’s work is directed very 
largely by lay committees? Does he really think that 
the power and strength of the B.M.A. was adequately 
demonstrated in its efforts to act on behalf of the 
medical profession during the introduction of the 
National Health Service? Finally, does Mr. 
Basinger really consider that it is the conditions of 
service in this country that have caused many 
veterinary surgeons to emigrate? Does he not 
realise that professional men and scientists and 
technicians in all branches are emigrating in very 
large numbers ? Has he not heard of the burden of 
taxation in this country ? That fact over and above 
all others is one of the main causes of emigration 
of the highly and expensively trained personnel 
whom we can so ill afford, and who are leaving this 
country, apparently in exchange for unskilled, 
untrained and often undesirable labourers from many 
parts of the world who drift into this country with- 
out let or hindrance. 

Yours faithfully. 


L. GUY ANDERSON. 


49, Cambridge Street, 
Aylesbury, 
Bucks. 
November 10th, 1958. 
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* Tranquillising * for Shows 

Sir,—It is a sad fact that in dogs, looks are so 
often inversely proportional to temperament. How- 
ever, since dogs at shows are judged almost entirely 
on looks, and numerous dogs with faulty tempera- 
ments win their classes with or without the aid of 
tranquillisers, 1 for one shall continue to prescribe 
these drugs if and when I see fit, until such time as 
the Kennel Club changes its regulations. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. L. CASPARI. 

Whyteleafe, 

Leatherhead. 


November 10th, (958. 


Treatment of a Severed Radial Vein in a Bitch 

Sir,—The following experience may interest 
veterinarians who have not yet encountered this 
particular contingency. 

A six-months crossbred bitch became involved 
with a wire fence and was brought in with a super- 
ficial wound on the anterior surface of the right 
elbow joint. There was some muscle damage ‘and 
the radial vein was completely severed. “Themalon” 
and “Noracin” were given intramuscularly 
haemorrhage had been considerable. 

Believing this vein to be almost the sole circula- 
tory return from the leg, and therefore vital to that 
appendage, we telephoned the R.V.C. for advice. 
We were told (a) that anastomosis of the vein would 
be a very difficult operation, unlikely to succeed, 
and (b) they quoted a case history of a Boxer bitch 
who lost her radial vein, whereby the leg had swollen 
to enormous size and had remained so for several 
weeks, after which it had become quite sound. 

We spent a concentrated hour proving the truth 
of (a) above—the blood refused to pass our gnarled 
union with almost visible disdain. The vein was 
then ligated, the wound sewn up, and the owner told 
to expect (b). The bitch walked away with scarcely 
a limp. 

She was returned daily for antibiotic treatment, 
and the expected oedema materialised by the second 
visit, but to a small extent and it only last 36 hours. 
On the fifth day the owner reported that she had 
resumed her training programme, of jumping 
through hoops, with undiminished vigour and 
co-ordination. We removed the stitches on the 
seventh day. ’ 

Despite this convincing demonstration of rapid 
deployment of collateral circulation, we would 
welcome some hints on the anastomosis of severed 
vessels (and the treatment of eye-strain!). We 
wonder if the use of a blood coagulant may have 
been critical. 

Yours faithfully, 
HOLLAND BIRKETT. 
50 Bridge Road, 


Cove, Farnborough, Hants. 


November 3rd, 1958 
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Clinical Reporting of Animal Experiments 

Sir,—There is a tendency in the veterinary 
literature towards a complete neglect of the descrip- 
tion of the clinical picture observed in experiments 
On animal disease. Many authors merely note that 
so many of their animals were affected by the clinical 
disease; others provide occasional, and sometimes 
rather oblique indications of what in their view was 
a Clinically affected animal. A few examples :— 

Hirch (1956), in a paper on Johne’s disease, men- 
tions only that “ eight of these animals were clinical 
cases of the disease. . . .” 

Robertson, Lennon, Bailey, and Mixner (1957) 
and Robertson, Mixner, Bailey, and Lennon (1957) 
merely state that they used ketotic cows in their 
experiments on ketosis. 

Brown and Shaw (1957): “ Rumen samples were 
obtained by a stomach tube from 10 cows with 
clinical ketosis. Seven of the cows were off feed at 
the time samples were taken; 3 of the cows had 
normal appetites.” Then a footnote to Table I 
mentions that the normal appetite group “ exhibited 
paresis and responded to glucocorticoid treatment.” 

Adler, Roberts, and Dye (1958), in a paper on 
ketosis, mention only that “the owner was greatly 
concerned because of the marked loss of condition 
and the severe inappetence of the affected cows.” 

Blackburn, Castle, and Strachan (1958) note that 
there were 5 cases of ketosis in cach of 2 experimental 
groups after calving. one clinical severe, three clinical. 
and one subclinical. The distinctions appear to be 
based purely on the level of ketonaemia, though to 
confirm this impression one would have to consult 
one of their references. 

A statement that a cow was affected by clinical 
x disease is essentially a judgment. The observer 
makes some measurements and records some symp- 
toms; he then relates the total picture to his idea 
of the meaning of the term “ clinical x disease ” and 
decides whether or not this particular set of observa- 
tions is consistent with the idea he holds in his mind. 
These ideas, or interpretations of clinical terminology, 
vary in points of detail from one person to another, 
they also change as fundamental knowledge of 
diseases accumulates, for example, when it becomes 
recognised that one term covers two or more actio- 
logically distinct conditions. A further point worth 
considering is that the picture given, particularly by 
certain infections, changes when viewed over a long 
period—fowl pest is a recent example—so that the 
same name does not necessarily convey the same 
clinical picture to workers of different generations. 
A worker SQ years from now might well ask himself 
“which of the experiments quoted above were con- 
cerned with ketosis as I understand it?” I suggest 
the clues—and they are little more than that—pub- 
lished are quite inadequate. 

A scientific report should, in my view, state 
primarily the observations; loss of condition and 
inappetence are observations, but “ ketosis” is the 
observer’s assessment of his observations. Since most 
experiments of this kind involve relatively few ani- 
mals, these will generally show only a section of the 
total range of symptoms generally ascribed to the con- 
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dition being studied; they would not then be truly 
representative of the condition as found in the field. 
It is, therefore, important to make clear what aspect 
of the condition the experimental animals represent, 
because it may turn out that the results of the experi- 
ment apply only within the range of symptoms shown 
by the experimental animals. 
Yours faithfully, 
F. B. LEECH. 


Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
Harpenden, 
Herts. 
November 5th, 1958. 
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Mulberry Heart 


Sir,—I have read with interest the report sub- 
mitted by Dr. R. F. W. Goodwin, describing an out- 
break of mulberry heart in pigs. It is unfortunate 
that by his investigations no new light has been cast 
on the aetiology of this very interesting condition. 
While in agreement with Goodwin’s article I would 
like, through the courtesy of your columns, to out- 
line my own experience with this disease. 

In the half year ending December, 1957, in the 
course of investigating sudden deaths in pigs, 7 cases 
were encountered. These were not confined to one 
herd but on various farms in this practice, and under 
equally variable forms of management and feeding. 
In the next 6 months there was a steady increase in 
incidence. One holding in particular lost several 
pigs before advice was sought, acute heart failure 
being diagnosed at post mortem. It was on this 
holding that I had the opportunity to observe and 
examine a pig before death occurred. Since then I 
have diagnosed the cendition frequently ante mortem. 

There appears to be no specific age incidence, 
inasmuch as cases occurred in all groups from 11 
weeks onwards. Apart from sudden death the 
owner’s complaint is that he has a pig “ off its food 
and shivering.” On first observing the affected pig, 
nothing would appear to be wrong. It is invariably 
in excellent bodily condition. When roused, the 
first steps are taken with a healthy pig’s usual 
alacrity, but on stopping, very noticeable shivering 
over the shoulders and hind quarters occurs. The 
forelegs are splayed to keep balance. Often the pig 
pushes its nose to the ground thereby affording 
additional support. When pushed over the affected 
pig falls rigidly on its side, accompanied by loud 
squealing, and followed by paddling movement of 
the forelegs. If raised by the tail the pig adopts a 
dog-sitting posture. Dyspnoea is present. Cyanosis 
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of the aodomen and of the extremities has been 
noticeably absent from all cases examined. Rectal 
temperature was always subnormal. Diarrhoea was 
not a feature of those cases examined, the faeces 
being well formed even to the point of constipation. 
1 have advocated that the pig should be slaughtered 
with all practical speed, as death follows in a few 
hours. Carcases of affected pigs pass meat inspec- 
tion. 

The salient points of the gross pathology have 
been adequately detailed by Goodwin. Pericardial 
dropsy with epicardial haemorrhages both discrete 
and confluent in striations, particularly over the 
atria, are the pathognomonic features. Pronounced 
distension of the pulmonary interlobular septa with 
oedematous fluid is also significant and when the 
lungs are incised they are very “ wet.” 

As indicated in Goodwin’s article the aetiology 
remains obscure. There exist, however, several 
features of the disease worthy of mention if only 
speculative. In all outbreaks which I have attended, 
the pigs were in excellent condition. Thus it would 
appear to be another nutritional disease. Protein 
diets, high both in protein of animal and vegetable 
origin, were a feature of all food used. Where more 
than one death had occurred I advised drastic reduc- 
tion of dietary protein which stopped deaths but 
resulted in a concomitant loss in live-weight gain. 
Dore of Weybridge has suggested that an avitamino- 
sis EF may be the underlying cause, although doubt 
has been expressed as to whether such a deficiency 
occurs naturally in the pig. Jarrett supports to some 
extent Glasser’s disease syndrome but herein one 

ould expect a specific causal organism. In a recent 
communication with Shanks of Aberdeen the possible 
association between mulberry heart and oedema 
disease was mentioned. There is in both conditions 
a common denominator in that both diseases occur 
in well-nourished pigs. Pericardial dropsy is not 
a usual feature of gut oedema but distension of the 
interlobular septa with oedematous fluid is occasion- 
ally seen in this disease. Yet full emphasis must be 
placed on the undeniable gross pathological features 
scen in mulberry heart, namely, venous congestion 
of abdominal viscera with peritoneal, plural, and 
pericardial effusion, pulmonary oedema also being 
present. These are the cardinal features of heart 
failure. Of what significance are the pathological 
changes in the myocardium especially noticeable in 
the left ventricle? Do they indicate a degenerative 
process, a myocardial dystrophy, or are they the 
result of a specific toxin? Further, analogy may be 
drawn from the resemblance between mulberry 
heart and pulpy kidney disease in sheep. The diag- 
nostic feature of pulpy kidney is pericarditis vith 
epicardial haemorrhages more discrete than in mul- 
berry heart. Basically the precipitating factors may 
be the same, namely over-feeding, resulting in partly 
digested food entering the small intestine and thereby 
providing an admirable substrate for bacterial multi- 
plication. As has been reported by Soika et al., 
certin non-invasive serotypes of haemolytic Escher- 
ichia coli produce toxins thought to be responsible 
for oedema disease. Could a specific enterotoxin, 
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produced by such a haemolytic coliform, be the 
cause of mulberry heart? It is not inconceivable. 
Yours faithfully, 
DAVID R. WOOD. 
Londesborough Road, 
Market Weighton, 
York. 


November 4th, 1958. 
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Canine Anaesthetics 


Sir.—The haphazard and lackadaisical method 
described in this professional journal regarding the 
administration of pentobarbitone, coupled with the 
equally disturbing fact that another reader cannot 
see the implications arising from the use of 
tranquillisers in highly strung dogs prior to showing, 
must Cause grave concern to progressive members. 

The administration of pentobarbitone routinely by 
intrathoracic and intraperitoneal injections is, to 
say the least, slovenly. Using a good technique the 
intravenous administration of pentobarbitone should 
present no problem to any small-animal practitioner. 
By this method an accurate dose is given without 
loss of time, and there is no risk of inducing infec- 
tion into, or damaging organs in, the thoracic or 
peritoneal cavities. 

Assisting owners to show nervous dogs by the use 
of tranquillisers is not only deceiving the judge, but 
fostering the breeding of nervous animals. This 
practice should be condemned. There are too many 
such dogs brought to our surgeries already without 
encouraging the growth of this stock. Dogs are 
purchased from this country by breeders all over 
the world, and if the breeding of nervous dogs is to 
be facilitated this market will quickly be lost. 

Your journal is read by many students, who must 
be influenced by its contents. Do not let them be 
encouraged to use slap-happy methods, or take the 
easy way out when entering into general practice. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. S. HEATH. 
50, Winterbourne Road, 
Solihull, 
Warwickshire. 


November 3rd, 1958 


Rabies in Great Britain 


Sir,—The November issue of The Practitioner has 
an interesting article on an outbreak of rabies in 
Norfolk in June, 1890, in which the affected animal, 
a Clumber Spaniel, in the course of 24 hours covered 
a distance of not less than 50 miles, having already 
crossed the county of Suffolk. During that time it 
had bitten at least 10 persons. The betrothed of the 
last victim, a girl of 17, summoned by her cries, 
found the animal lying exhausted in a ditch near 
New Buckenham and shot it. The author, however, 
is in error, when he states that the last outbreak was 
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in 1902. The Animal Health Branch of the Ministry 
has informed me that the last confirmed case was in 
1922 (see the Ministry’s “ Report on the Diseases of 
Animals for the year 1922”). 

Shortly after coming here at the conclusion of the 
first World War I had two confirmed cases of rabies. 
One in a Labrador Retriever and the other in an 
Aberdeen Terrier. The former did not show any 
propensity to bite: the only symptoms being exces- 
sive salivation and the ingestion of foreign objects 
such as its bedding etc. In the case of the latter, 
this dog ran off from its home in this city in a highly 
excitable state, snapping at passers-by, and in one 
instance, about 8 miles from here, tried to drag a 
woman off her bicycle. It later returned home, and 
when seen by me the next day, had developed 
paralysis of the lower jaw, accompanied by profuse 
salivation. 

It is interesting to note that the last confirmed case 
was at Itchen in the county of Southampton. 


Yours faithfully, 


5. F. BD. FUT. 
* Rothiemurchus,” 
St. Cross, 
Winchester. 


November 8th, 1958. 


Representation on Official Bodies 

Sir,—Mr. J. M. Ingram’s Presidential Address at 
this year’s annual congress deserves the highest 
commendation, most particularly so for the part of 
his speech entitled “Representation on Official 
Bodies ” in which he says, “ It is impossible to speak 
of our lack of representation on official bodies with- 
out the subject of meat inspection entering our 
minds .. . if the public knew the real state of affairs, 
how long would this be tolerated?” I agree 
completely; that is just what I said in my letter which 
you were kind enough to publish in your columns on 
August 30th, 1958. 

According to an editorial footnote to that letter, 
the B.V.A. now has the equivalent of a Public 
Relations Officer : it would not be difficult for him 
to publicise ‘* The real state of affairs” to which the 
President of the B.V.A. refers, through the media 
of the great national daily newspapers, radio and 
T.V. Then, as I pointed out in my letter, “. . . public 
pressure will do the rest.” However, it would appear 
that the voices of Mr. Ingram and Mr. J. F. D. Tutt 
are merely voices crying in the wilderness—a vast 
mental wilderness. which constitutes the present-day 
attitude of complete indifference on the part of the 
majority of the British veterinary profession towards 
the issues which face it to-day. When this indiffer- 
ence can be overcome, the future prosperity of the 
profession is assured. How else, apart from the 
beneficial activities of the P.R.O. mentioned above. 
can the general public be made aware of the “ real 
state of affairs”? By contacts at all levels between 
the profession and the public. especially the farming 
public. Here are a few suggestions : 

Education by the individual veterinary surgeon of 
his farmer clients regarding these matters. For 
example, it might be explained how the Canadian 
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Department of Agriculture has achieved complete 
eradication of hog cholera (swine fever). 

Meetings might be arranged between Divisions of 
the B.V.A., local branches of the N.F.U., and, if 
possible, local M.P.s, with representatives of the 
Press in attendance, at which such subjects as the 
importation of foot-and-mouth disease from 
Argentina might be discussed. 

Conferences between representatives of the B.V.A.., 
R.C.V.S., and N.F.U. in London, where such 
questions as the meat inspection situation might be 
discussed. 

The reluctance of the veterinary authorities of the 
U.S. armed forces to accept meat originating in 
British slaughterhouses, which they consider to be 
sub-standard (as reported in THE RECORD earlier 
this year) should be put forward as an argument in 
our favour. Such a move might well cause farmers 
(and butchers also) to bring such pressure to bear 
upon the Government as to stimulate an immediate 
clean-up of the meat inspection situation. A joint 
delegation from the N.F.U., R.C.V.S., and B.V.A. 
might well be convened to meet the Minister of 
Agriculture and discuss these problems with him. 

Finally, all members of the profession should 
resolve to elect to office in the R.C.V.S. and the 
B.V.A. not only those candidates who will pledge 
themselves in writing to work wholeheartedly for 
the best interests of the profession, but also who 
have the necessary force of character to stand by 


their pledges. All such candidates should be 
required to put into writing their opinions on the 
issues facing the profession to-day. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. N. SIMPSON-WHITE. 


9629, San Luis Avenue, 
South Gate, 
California. 


November Sth, 1958. 


Accidents Associated with Anaesthesia 


Sir—The article by Dr. Hall on Anaesthetic 
Accidents and Emergencies in your issue of 
November Ist, contains a great number of facts of 
use to us in practice and serves to refresh one’s 
knowledge of a very important subject. 


I wish to add a few observations on epidural 
anaesthesia. In the bovine animal, undesirable 
sequelae after iniections carried out through the first 
coccygeal inter-arcual space must be very rare. In 
my original treatise on the method, I remarked on 
permanent loss of vower to elevate the tail (a result 
of iniurv to a coccvgeal intervertebral disc?). Since 
then I have encountered a further undesirable result. 
The patient, a six-year-old Shorthorn cow, received 
a routine iniection in connexion with the birth of 
her third calf. whereuvon the muscles inserted into 
the point of the hock lost their power of contraction 
and finally became fibrous band-like structures, with 
the result that the cow moved about in a “half- 
crouched” posture. This was a grave and perma- 
nent disability but the cow was successfully fed-off 
for slaughter after full lactation. 
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Injections via the lumbo-sacral space in the ox 
must be used with some caution. In latter years | 
have delivered “full-term” calves by “rough” 
Caesarean section, from mothers stricken with a 
condition that necessitated slaughter (weakness from 
Johne’s disease; severe injuries as for instance limb 
or spinal fractures) using epidural anaesthesia 
induced by an injection of 100 to 160 c.c. of 24 per 
cent. local anaesthetic solution via the lumbo- 
sacral space. I did this because the offspring appears 
to survive with much greater certainty than do those 
“ extracted ” immediately after a mother is shot. In 
the conduct of the lumbo-sacral injection some 
patients have evinced signs of grave, but quite tran- 
sitory, discomfort or even shock, despite the fact that 
the warm solution was injected very gently and 
certainly not into the sub-arachnoid space. When a 
comparable or greater quantity has been introduced 
behind the level of the sacrum, no such signs of 
distress have been observed, even in a great number 
of patients including those prepared for orthodox 
Caesarean section. 

In regard to adult sheep it is disappointing to 
record that epidural injections by way of the lumbo- 
sacral space almost always result in bilateral, more 
rarely unilateral, persistent paralysis of the hind 
limbs; this despite careful technique and the use of 
a wide variety of warm solutions injected very slowly 
with complete absence of force. Incidentally, sheep 
nearly always evince discomfort—albeit transitory 
at the start of an injection. I have had to discard 
the use of epidural injections in the sheep, in favour 
of simpler and safer methods, despite the fact 
that those fail to achieve the splendid degree of tissue 
relaxation characteristic of spinal anaesthesia. 

The canine patient, on the contrary, behaves quiie 
differently. I can recommend unhesitatingly the 
injection at blood heat of any of the standard solu- 
tions into the dog, using the lumbo-sacral inter- 
arcual space and regard this method of anaesthesia 
as by far the least dangerous of all for operations 
for which it is appropriate. One fatality only can 
be recalled. An attempt was being made to carry 
out a lumbo-sacral epidural injection into a Spaniel! 
bitch affected with metritis. This fat animal was 
iniected in the standing position. After 1 c.c. of 
solution had been successfully introduced the bitch 
made a sudden movement (reaction to pain?) and 
I was unwise enough hastily to force in the remain- 
ing 4c.c. The patient collapsed and died forthwith. 
Since then, all injections have been attempted—the 
majority successfully—with the patient held on its 
side in the usual manner. Chlorpromazine hydro- 
chloride exerts useful collateral effects. 

I should be interested to hear if other practitioners 
have encountered complications similar to those 
cited above, and especially to read of their experi- 
ences with the method in sheep. 

Yours faithfully, 
G B. BROOK. 
7, Clarendon Avenue, 
Leamington Spa, 
Warwickshire. 


November 5th, 1958. 














